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THE Hon. Stanley Brooke leaned 
back in his steamer-chair and 
yawned. A pleasant and bracing 
west wind blew in his face, the white- 
topped waves were all aglint with sun- 
shine. His surroundings were altogether 
delightful. There was, in fact, only one 
circumstance which made him inclined to 
regret this suddenly arranged trip across 
the Atlantic. This was his third day out, 
and he was bored. 
The usual distractions were offered him, 
"Care to make a fourth at shuffle- 
board, sir? ?J a bareheaded young man 
asked, pausing tentatively before his chair 
and brandishing a fearful looking imple- 
ment with a scooped-out end. 
Brooke shook bis head, 
" I'm not very keen on deck games," he 
confessed; " thanks all the same." 

A head was thrust out from the smoking- 
room window. Its owner caught Brooke's 
eye. 

" Will you come and make us up at 
bridge?" one of his table companions 
asked. 

Brooke refused even more decidedly, 

*' r never play cards until after dinner," 
he declared. 

He was left, alone presently and fell to 
studying the people as they passed. He 
was beginning to realize that lately all 
other interests in life had become with him 
subordinate to this. 

He appreciated the elasticity of one s 
6 : 



powers of observation when properly 
ministered to, the possibility of tragedy 
and crime beneath the smoothest and most 
commonplace exterior. He had developed 
a habit of watchfulness. The lines about 
his mouth had tightened. 

It was more of an effort with him now 
to assume that bland aspect of juvenile 
imbecility which had stood him more than 
once in such good stead. Yet it certainly 
seemed that upon this voyage there was 
little enough to engage his interest. 

The boat was a medium-sized one and 
not one of the fastest. The people were 
mostly Americans of the tourist type, a 
handful of business men - and Gordon 
Black. Brooke, whenever he tried to think 
of any one of them, found himself always 
thinking of Black. 

The man passed as he sat there — tall, 
hard-featured, his hands clasped behind 
him, his eyes bent upon the deck. The 
invalid who lay flat in a chair by Brooke's 
side stretched out a hand and touched his 
neighbor on the coat-sleeve, 

"Tell me,' 1 he asked in a quavering 
voice, "is that really Mr, Gordon Black?" 

" That is his name t ' ? Brooke replied. 
"He looks rather an interesting character. 
Do you know anything about him?" 

The little man looked at his questioner 
wonderingly. He was a small, frail person, 
with white hair and wasted face, and there 
were rumors that he was dying. He had 
been carried on board at Southampton, 
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and he only appeared on deck for an hour 
at a time. 

" Know anything about Gordon Black:" 
he repeated, " Why, a year or two ago he 
was the most talked-of man in l he States!" 

"Why?" Brooke asked. 1 Is he a 
celebrity, then?" 

The little man — he called himself Dr. 
Browning, but admitted that he was only 
a dentist— sighed. 

" Of course, you're English," he re- 
marked, "and you wouldn't read our 
papers. Gordon Black was the head of a 
great railroad trust. He rati up against 
another trust, controlled by Seth Pryor, 
and they had the greatest financial struggle 
that the history of American finance has 
ever known. 

" In the end. Black was maneuvered 
into a false position. He broke the law 
and had to leave the country. It has al- 
ways been understood that there was some 
sort of an agreement between him and his 
enemies that, if he left, his followers should 
be spared. That's the idea, at any rate. 

" Anyway, during the last two months 
Seth Pfyor has suddenly begun to squeeze 
Black's followers. Black is on his way 
back to fight him, and Seth Pryor has 
sworn that as soon as he sets foot in New 
York he'll have him arrested,' 1 

u It sounds interesting,' 1 Brooke con- 
fessed. 

" It is interest ing," the other declared - 
" It's a romance, sir — a wonderful romance, 
I have never spoken to Mr. Gordon Black 
myself, but he is going back to face the 
music because he thinks it his duty, and 
for my part I hope he pulls through," 

He leaned back in his chair and closed 
his eyes with the air of one fatigued by 
conversation. Brooke took up his book 
and set it down again. Afterward he de- 
cided that it must have been some mes- 
meric instinct which prompted him at that 
precise moment to struggle up from his 
comfortable seat, throw aside his rug, and 
stroll along the deck. 

On his second time around he came to 
an abrupt standstill at the aft extremity of 
the promenade-deck. A few yards away 
from him, but in the second-class portion 
of the ship, a girl, whose profile was turned 
toward him, was leaning over the rail, bend- 
ing far forward with folded arms, in an 
attitude which seemed to him somehow 
familiar. 

He stood perfectly still, watching her. 



and then a curious thing happened. The 
thrill was doubtless caused by the recollec- 
tion of those few breathless moments of 
life and death through which they two had 
lived together, but it is certain that Brooke 
felt suddenly the rush of warm blood 
through his veins and the singing of 
strange things around his heart. 

Without a moment's hesitation he 
crossed the narrow plank way and stepped 
to her side. 

''Miss Robinson!" he exclaimed eager- 
ly. M It really is you, then!" 

She turned and looked at him. She was 
a little startled. Taken so completely by 
surprise, she seemed to forget for the mo- 
ment her somewhat uncompromising atti- 
tude. Her beautiful eyes were lit with 
something very like pleasure, her lips part- 
ed into almost tender lines. The moment 
was a revelation. For the first time Brooke 
realized that she was beautiful. 

"It really is you, then/' she murmured, 

"But what on earth " he began. "I 
thought you were going to a post in the 
country." 

Already her manner was stiffening. A 
touch of the old sullenness was in her tone. 
She had been taken by surprise. 

" A new country," she corrected him. 
''I am tired of England," 

" You are going to America for good?" 

" Precisely," she replied. "I am an 
emigrant." 

u I think that you might have told me," 
he protested. 

She was already in revolt. 

"And why?" she demanded. "I have 
already accepted charity from you. I have 
lived for twenty- four years in England, 
twelve of which have been blankly miser- 
able. 1 am going to start again." 

" Are you going to New York?" 

" To New York/' she assented. 

"You have a position?" 

She hesitated. She answered him 
grudgingly. 

" I have a place,' 1 she admitted. " For- 
give me, but you must go now. First-class 
passengers are not allowed here." 

" I wonder," he said deliberately, u why 
you treat me as though I wanted to pick 
your pocket. I want to be your friend." 

She turned away, her manner reluctantly 
ungracious. 

" It is not possible," she said. " My 
friendship, anyhow, isn't worth having. 
Good-by!" 
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Sne disappeared through the companion- 
way. Brooke retraced his steps slowly to 
his own deck. As he crossed the bridge 
he was conscious of being watched. lie 
raised his eyes. Mr. Gordon Black was 
leaning over the rait, deeply interested now 
in the uncoiling of a rope below, 

II 

That night, or rather in the small hours 
of the morning, the silence of the great 
ship was broken by the sound of hurry- 
ing footsteps along the passage outside 
Brooke's stateroom, a hoarse murmuring 
of voices, the flying feet of an urgent mes- 
senger. Brooke put his head out of the 
alleyway leading to his cabin. 

u Anything the matter?" he asked. 

The steward whom he addressed seemed 
scarcely to hear him. Brooke made his 
way to the spot where the little group was 
congregated. Something dark was stretched 
across the passageway. Brooke looked 
down upon it with a shudder. 

It was the body of a man — a crumpled- 
up heap, with the head half covered by one 
distorted arm. His white lips, from which 
the last groan had issued, were still part- 
ed. He could have been dead only a few 
seconds. 

"Did any one see it happen?" Brooke 
demanded. 

No one answered. No one even seemed 
capable of speech. Brooke turned on an- 
other of the electric lights and looked up 
and down the dimly lit gangway. There 
was not a soul in sight. The doors of 
every one of the adjacent staterooms were 
closed. The place seemed wrapped in 
gloomy silence; there was nothing to be 
heard but the thud and roar of the engines 
below r . The only people in sight w ; ere the 
three w r ho stooped over the body — 
Brooke's own bedroom steward, a bath- 
room steward, and a boy from the engine- 
room still carrying a handful of waste. 

" Didn't any one see it happen?" Brooke 
repeated. 

The bedroom steward staggered to his 
feet and shook his head, 

u I passed along here not three minutes 
ago, sir," he declared, u and there wasn't a 
sign of any one. I just put away some hot- 
water tins in the closet there. While I 
was doing it I thought I heard a funny 
noise. I came back again — and he was 
lying here. I couldn't have been away al- 
together more than sixty seconds. 11 



"Do you know who he is?" Brooke 
inquired. 

(i He s got the end stateroom a little 
further along," the bath-room steward de- 
clared. '* I dunno his name.'' 

Brooke looked steadily down, trying to 
fix the little scene in his memory. The 
man was lying on the right-hand side of 
the gangway and had, therefore, probably 
been attacked from the left. The blow on 
his head, too, was on that side. His coat 
was open and a letter was protruding from 
it. His right hand la}^ across his chest, 
as though he had striven to clutch at some- 
thing there. There were few other details 
worth noticing. 

Then the captain arrived, followed by 
the doctor, and presently Brooke retreated 
to his cabin. 

Ill 

A brutal murder committed upon an 
ocean steamer on the high seas, where the 
passengers rely for their casual conversa- 
tion upon an occasional marconigram or 
fragments of gossip concerning one an- 
other, is naturally an absorbing subject of 
discussion. 

From early morning until the bugle 
sounded for luncheon all games were sus- 
pended and all conversation rang the dif- 
ferent changes around this most, extraor- 
dinary and dramatic happening. Brooke 
threw himself thoroughly into the role of 
careful and attentive listener, Apart from 
all manner of vague rumors, however, all 
that was definitely known was trivial. 

The man's name was Blessing. 

He was of cheerful and sociable dispo- 
sition, and appeared to have talked to 
every one on board. 

He had never mentioned his profession, 
but a card in his pocketbook bore the in- 
scription of " Agent," with an address at 
an office on Broadway. 

He had never been seen to quarrel with 
any one. 

The half -torn letter in his pocket was 
domestic and unimportant. 

The staterooms opposite the spot where 
he had been found were empty with the 
exception of two, one of which was occu- 
pied by a Mr. Baines, who was with the 
doctor in his room at the time the affair 
occurred; and the other by Dr. Browning: 

Robbery was an impossible motive, as 
the murdered man had frankly confessed 
himself short of money, had made applica- 
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tion to the purser tor a loan, and had des- 
patched a ma.rr.oni gram for a clerk to meet 
him on the quay with funds. 

The cause of death was a blow dealt 
with some blunt instrument winch was not 
forthcoming. 

Brooke listened to the gossip, listened to 
what every one had to say, and made a 
few T inquiries on his own account. They 
led him. however, to nothing in the shape 
of a definite conclusion. Then, a little 
later, while talking with the captain in his 
room, the latter handed him a marconi- 
gram. 

" What do you make of this?" he asked, 
" It was addressed to Blessing. Under the 
circumstances, I felt justified in opening 
it." 

Brooke glanced at the flimsy sheet. It 
consisted only of a few words*. 

Look out, T is on board. 

1 Unsigned," he murmured. 

ik Unfortunately. 1 ' the captain replied. 
vi It we only knew who sent it, we might 
know who 1 J 5 was," 

" And ' T, ? " Brooke added, " might be 
sitting in irons at this present, moment." 

" Precisely," the captain agreed dryly. 
<! I don't like these things on my boat. Urn 
not a detective, I can't detain my pas- 
sengers. The murderer will probably walk 
off the gangway at Xew York and no one 
will be able to stop him, I may even shake 
hands with him without knowing it." 

"Hard luck!" Brooke declared. 'Try 
one of these." 

The captain accepted one of his visitor's 
cigarettes and parted from him, a few 
minutes later, without any very exalted 
opinion of his young friend s intelligence. 

Brooke paced slowly down the deck with 
his hands behind him. As he ncared the 
spot where, on the preceding day, he had 
seen Constance Robinson, he glanced up. 

She was leaning against the rail in al- 
most, the same position, only this time she 
had turned a little sidevrise. She was 
faring him, and, as he raised his cap in 
salutation, she beckoned him to her. He 
crossed the dividing bridge at once and 
stood by her side. 

" You've heard about the murder, of 
course?" she asked bruskly. 

14 Naturally," Brooke admitted. 

She looked at him for a moment, a grim 
smile upon her lips. 



" I forgot," she went on. u The solution 
of crime is rather in your line, isn't it? 
Solve this one," 

" I can't," Brooke confessed. 

"Who murdered Mr. Blessing?" 

"No idea!" 

11 And you on the spot!" she exclaimed 
derisively, " Fancy calling yourself a 
man of observation!" 

Brooke looked at her steadfastly. With- 
out a doubt she was a different person. 
Her hair, a little disordered in the wind, 
w r as unexpectedly luxuriant; her dark, 
splendid eyes were lit with gentle laughter; 
the glow of a new health was already steal - 
ing into her cheeks. In her plain, tight- 
fitting, blue serge costume, her entire ab- 
sence of ornaments, she appealed to him 
in a subtle and entirely novel way. 

" In this instance," he said simply, ££ I 
am afraid that I must confess myself a 
failure. I have made a great many in- 
quiries, but they have led nowhere. Per- 
haps you can help me?" 

She suddenly became grave. 

" As it happens,'' she replied, " I can. 
Come nearer." 

He stood close to her side. A few yards 
away an Italian squatted, playing a con- 
certina; four men were throwing quoits; a 
mother was sitting with her three children. 
Constance glanced around and drew him 
to the side of the boat. 

14 Mr. Blessing was murdered by a man 
named Gordon Black," she told him. 
" Perhaps, as I can tell you the name of 
the guilty person, you can do the rest." 

" How do you know?" Brooke asked. 

She frowned. 

" Mr, Blessing was my new employer," 
she told him. " He was a private detective 
in New York. I did some typing for him, 
and he formed the idea that I was intelli- 
gent enough to be of use to him per- 
manently." 

" What do you know about Gordon 
Black?" 

" I know that Mr. Blessing had been 
to England to collect evidence against him 
for complicity in the Jersey River Railway 
scandal, whatever that may be, and I know 
that he had succeeded. That evidence was 
in Mr, Blessing's possession when he 
boarded the steamer. I expect it is in 
Gordon Black's now'" 

" I think," Brooke suggested, " that you 
had better come with me to the captain." 

"What is the use?' 7 she replied impa- 
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tiently. " There is work to be done yet — 
your share of the work, I have pointed 
out the man. It is for you to forge the 
links. You start knowing who he is. You 
have only to work a lit lie way backward. 1 ' 

" All the same,' 1 Brooke persisted., u I 
think that you ought to come with me to 
the captain/ 1 

" Til come when I think best/' she an- 
swered tersely. " Gordon Black has seen 
me with Mr. Blessing. If he sees me with 
you on the way to the captain he'll suspect 
something. See what you can do on your 
own. I'll come in afterward. 

" I'll tell you this much more, if you 
like. Less than forty -eight hours ago 
Gordon Black offered Mr. Blessing twenty- 
five thousand pounds for a document in 
his possession — an illegal transfer, or 
something of the sort. Mr. Blessing re- 
fused. He was acting for a client — Gor- 
don Black's great enemy/' 

Brooke made his way back to his own 
part, of the ship. He spent nearly an hour 
in putting a few cautious inquiries. Then 
he rejoined Constance, who was still silting 
in her comer reading, and who watched 
his approach with evident displeasure. 

"You are very foolish;' she said, as she 
put her book down, tl to come over here 
so often. I have told you that Gordon 
Black has seen Mr. Blessing talking to me. 
lie will be on his guard." 

" Tt does not appear to be of much con- 
sequence," Brooke remarked. i: Listen. 
There is no doubt whatever as to the time 
when the murder took place. It was be- 
tween half past eleven and five and twenty 
to twelve. 31 

" Well?" 

" From ten o'clock until the news of the 
affair was brought there Black was play- 
ing bridge in the smoking-room." 

The girl frowned. 

" Is that certain?" 

" Absolutely/' he assured her, " t have 
it from the smoking-room steward, and 
Major Bryee -who was one of the four. 
Without a' doubt he was in the smoking- 
room when the affair took place. 11 

She seemed a little staggered. For a few 
moments she said nothing. 

" Failing Mr. Gordon Black," Brooke 
continued, £i I presume you have no other 
suggestions? I'm getting rather keen," 

She shook her head. 

11 It must have been Gordon Black," she 
declared. 



11 But the man has a perfect, a truthful 
alibi," Brooke ventured to point out. 

*' I can't help it," she persisted obstinate- 
ly. " Mr. Blessing told me himself that 
he was afraid of him. Those papers in- 
cluded a forged transfer. He meant hav- 
ing them. He had offered Mr. Blessing 
twenty-five thousand pounds for them and 
was refused." 

Brooke pointed to a school of porpoises. 

" Let us talk about something eke," he 
suggested. u What are you going to do 
when you get to Xew York?" 

** Give evidence against Gordon Black 
at his trial for murder, I hope," she re- 
plied doggedly. :i Afterward -well, I shall 
find something." 

IV 

When llrooke returned to his chair he 
found that his invalid neighbor had been 
brought on deck and was lying in the next 
one, smothered over with rugs. Brooke 
spoke to him pleasantly, and would have 
passed on but for the other's obvious dis- 
appointment. 

" You're going to sit down for a few 
minutes, aren't you?" the fellow piped out, 
his thin voice shriller and weaker than 
ever. "IVe had a bad night, and I'm 
nervous this morning. Say, what day do 
you reckon we shall fetch New York?" 

Brooke seated himself. The cheering 
up of the man seemed to be a charge upon 
the whole ship's company. 

" About Friday morning," he replied 
cheerfully. " Nothing to make us late 
that I can see." 

The little man began to count upon his 
fingers. 

" Let me see — to-day is Tuesday. Then 
there's Wednesday and Thursday — two 
whole days! I reckon I'll last that long — 
somehow," he added wistfully. 

Brooke laughed at him. 

" Of course you will," he declared en- 
couragingly. " Why, I heard you walked 
across the deck alone yesterday morning: 1 ' 

Dr, Browning smiled - a little vain- 
gloriously. 

li Not all the way — very nearly as far 
as the rail." he admitted, n My book blew 

away." 

He was silent for a few minutes, looking 
out across the sea. 

il You know," he continued, " when I 
started on this voyage I wasn't afraid, be- 
cause I felt that I'd just as soon die at sea 
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as anywhere else. J took kind of a fancy 
to end it. all out here. Directly I got on 
board and looked through a port-hole I 
changed my mind, though. Queer thing, 
eh? I was afraid!" 

" I wouldn't think about it at all, if I 
were you," Brooke advised. " Make up 



thetic little, figure by his side to Mr. Gor- 
don Black, who was strolling up and down 
the deck smoking a cigar. Brooke felt a 
peculiar interest in studying the dark, 
handsome lace. 

That the man had been a bold adven- 
turer, a buccaneer of finance, was true 
without a doubt. 
Was there really the 
shadow of that ghast- 
ly crime concealed 
behind the mask of 
those set features and 
level brows? 

He stood smoking 
his cigar stolidly, one 
hand grasping the 




I CHOOSE YOU BECAUSE YOU 
ARB AN ENGLISHMAN " 



your mind that you're going to get better. 
That's the way." 

A queer little smile flickered for a mo- 
ment upon the gray Hps. The man's face 
was iii most ghastly. 

" There isn't any chance of that," he 
said simply. u I'd like to live out * the 
voyage — that's all." 

" Have you friends who are meeting you 
in New York?" Brooke asked. 

" Perhaps," the other answered. * £ I 
cannot say for certain. My people live 
out in the West." 

The purser came along and paused to 
talk cheerfully for a few minutes to the 
ship's invalid. Afterward a benevolent 
old lady brought up her camp-stool to his 
side. Brooke lay with half-closed eyes, 
looking out upon the sea. 

His thoughts wandered from the pa- 



rail of the steamer, his eyes fixed upon the 
silver streak which fringed the horizon. 
Brooke felt that this quiet sea voyage had 
been touched unexpectedly with the hand 
of tragedy, and try how he would to put 
him in the background of his thoughts, this 
man stood out the central figure in it. 

There was a shrill blast from the fog- 
horn; they had passed into a little bank 
of white mist. Immediately afterward a 
cabin steward came up, looked around the 
deck for a moment, and, finally advancing 
to Gordon Black, touched him on the 
shoulder and presented him with a note, 

" For me?" Brooke heard him ask. 

H Left, in your cabin, sir," the man re- 
plied, as he turned away. 
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Brooke watched his neighbor break the 
seal of the letter and read its contents. 
They seemed to consist of a few lines only, 
yet the seconds passed into minutes and 
the eyes of the reader were still riveted 
upon the half- sheet of paper. 

He seemed at first a little dazed; he 
had the appearance of a man who struggles 
with a message sent him in some foreign 
language. Then Brooke saw the blanch- 
ing of the man's cheeks, the sudden shiver, 
the quick, stern effort to recover his self- 
control. 

There was no longer any doubt. Tragedy 
and Mr. Gordon Black walked hand in 
hand ! 

V 

Brooke went back again to Constance 
Robinson that evening. He found her 
promenading alone on I he lower deck, her 
hands clasped behind her back. She wel- 
comed him with a smile which, dubious 
though it was, gave him an unreasonable 
amount of pleasure. He fell into step by 
her side. It was a dark, windy night and 
the sea sang to them. 

u Any progress?" she asked, 

" None to speak of," he admitted frank- 
ly. ** I fancy I'm not lucky this time," 

She turned upon him almost fiercely. 

;< I wonder how you dare mention the 
word to me!" she exclaimed. ''You have 
just the glimmering of an idea as to what 
my life has been up to now. Well, I get 
another chance — a good salary — a new 
profession in a new country — and this is 
what happens. My employer is murdered 
on the way out- I haven't even drawn 
my first week's pay!" 

" No good brooding over it," Brooke re- 
marked briskly. " You've health «nd 
strength, and you're bound for a country 
where those things count. Do you mind 
going a little slower? It's a treat to see 
you walk, but I'm out of breath ." 

She slackened her pace at once. She 
had been walking with the long, free paces 
and swift- footed grace of some forest ani- 
mal. She glanced doubtfully at her com- 
panion. His tone seemed to indicate a 
certain change in his attitude toward her. 

"Oh! I'm not afraid," she declared. 
" I'll find work — only — I wish to God, 
when T start out to look for it, that I were 
a man!" 

He understood, and this time was silent. 
The mood passed T and he was careful to 



take no advantage of it. Presently she 
stopped at the end of the deck nearest 
to the first-class quarters, 

"Good night!" she said. " I'm sorry 
you're not succeeding." 

" By the bye/' he asked, " you didn't, 
by any chance, send a note to Mr. Gordon 
Black, did vou?" 

"I? Of* course not! Why?" 

"He had one from some one which upset 
him pretty badly." 

" Find out who sent it," she insisted 
eagerly. 

£< My idea/* he replied. " I was just 
waiting till I'd spoken to you," 

u It's very likely the beginning of nego- 
tiations,' 1 she declared. " Remember that 
whoever killed poor Mr. Blessing, even if 
it wasn't Gordon Black, has those papers 
and the forged transfers." 

Brooke sighed. 

"I'm afraid," he said, "they'll begin 
to tumble to me soon, but I'll do my best." 

VI 

The next day they ran into a storm, 
The skies were leaden, the ship developed 
a very ugly pitch, the decks were deserted, 
swept with rain and spray. The steamer- 
chairs, even on the covered deck, were 
lashed to a rail. The whole outlook was 
unspeakably dreary. About eleven o'clock 
a cabin steward came to Brooke in the 
smoking-room. 

" I beg your pardon, sir." he said. " Dr. 
Browning, the old gentleman who is ill, 
would take it as a great favor if you would 
slop down to his stateroom for a moment. 
The poor gentleman's very bad indeed, 
sir," he added confidentially, " Don't look 
as though he'd last the day." 

"Sure he meant me?" Brooke asked, a 
little puzzled. " I've only spoken to him 
once or twice on deck." 

" Certain, sir." the man replied. * : He 
wanted to speak to you most particular." 

Brooke made his way down below at 
once. The little man was lying half- 
dressed upon the sofa berth and his ap- 
pearance was ghastly. He motioned 
Brooke to close the door. 

" Sorry to find you queer," the latter 
remarked cheerfully. il This weather's 
enough to knock any one over." 

" I'm nearly done." was the reply. " I 
didn't reckon upon this. Please listen," 

" Anything T can do for you — " Brooke 
began. 
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" Two nights ago," Dr. Browning inter- 
rupted, " the man Blessing was murdered 
just outside my stateroom there — only a 
few feet away, mind. I was lying where 
I am now. I heard the scuffle, the blow, 
the groan." 

" Great Heavens!" Brooke exclaimed. 
' You didn't see the fellow, did you?" 

The doctor shook his head. He was 
speaking with the utmost difficulty. 

" I saw nothing, but I heard the fall of 
something just outside my door, which 
was about a foot open, I dragged myself 
there. I picked up this." 

He opened his coat; a long envelope, 
apparently stuffed with papers, was lying 
there. Brooke gazed at it with fascinated 
eyes. 

lJ Why haven't you mentioned it before 
- told the captain or some one?" he asked. 

The little doctor paused for several mo- 
ments to recover his breath. 

<( I made up my mind that this packet 
should go straight from my hands to the 
chief of police in New York," he said- 
" Everything is talked about on board 
ship, I decided to keep silent. Since 
then I have been terrified - almost to 
death. Last night and the night before a 
man has been in my room. My trunk, the 
cushions here, have been searched. I lay 
shivering in my bunk. The packet was 
between my two mattresses." - 

"Who was the man?" Brooke asked. 

" I couldn't reach the light — I dared not 
have turned it on if I could have done so," 
was the almost plaintive reply. 11 It might 
have been a steward. I had courage once 
— but now — you see what I am, I can t 
bear another night. I want you to take 
this packet." 

Once more he produced the envelope, 
Brooke took it. 

" What am I to no with it?" 

" Keep it. until we are safely off the 
steamer," Dr. Browning begged. " Bring 
it to me the moment after we land. I shall 
be at No. 387, the Waldorf-Astoria, My 
room is already engaged. T shall lie there 
and wait for you. 1 " 

Brooke fingered the packet irresolutely. 

" May I ask you this?" he said. " Why 
do you select hie as your confidant? We 
are complete strangers, and many of the 
other passengers upon the ship have talked 
with you more." 

" I choose you," Browning replied, il be- 
cause you are an Englishman, and a per- 



son whose appearance, forgive me, renders 
you free from any suspicion of being mixed 
up in this affair. You are so obviously a. 
young Englishman of good family, with no 
particular occupation and no particular in- 
terests in the world. There is a wide- 
spread plot which turns upon these papers, 
and if, before I die, I can help toward an 
act of justice, it will make me happy. You 
are just the person whom no one would 
suspect of complicity in it." 

Brooke thrust the packet into the breast- 
pocket of his tweed coat, which he but- 
toned up closely. 

" 'Very well," he promised, u I'll do as 
you say." 

The little man leaned back upon his 
sofa* 

" I shall sleep now," he declared, with a 
sigh of content. " I never closed my eyes 
all last night," 

Brooke tiptoed his way out of the state- 
room and sat in his steamer-chair upon the 
deck for an hour without moving. Then 
he rose and made his way to the second- 
class portion of the ship, where he found 
Constance in a sheltered corner. 

" Supposing,' 1 he said, " I was able to 
help toward the clearing up of this little 
affair, I take it that it would be a sort of 
satisfaction to you?" 

" It would be more than that," she an- 
swered firmly. 

" Very well, then," he continued. " I 
am by way of making a bargain. Sup- 
posing I succeed, will you lunch with me 
at the Waldorf-Astoria at one o'clock on 
the day after we arrive, and will you 
promise to let me know your whereabouts 
for the first month of vour stav in New 
York?" 

She looked at him, a little softened — 
and yet suspicious. 

" I can't, see what satisfaction that 
would be to you," she remarked. 

" My lookout, that, isn't it?" he remind- 
ed her gently. 

"I haven't- any clothes to come out to 
luncheon in," she told him. 

" If you will wear the clothes," he re- 
plied, ik which you wore when you came on 
the steamer — " 

" Well, I had to have a new frock;" she 
interrupted, a little defiantly, " and I 
couldn't come abroad without a new hat 
could I?" 

He laughed. 

"It's a bargain, then." 
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il Aren't you going to tell me any- 
thing?" she asked. 

,; Not at present," he replied. " To tell 
you the truth, there's so much that I don't 
understand myself." 

VII 

The end of the voyage, so eagerly 
looked forward to by many of the passen- 
gers, was certainly not disappointing in 
the matter of sensation. 

The steamer was boarded in the harbor 
by two detectives, whose every movement- 
was watched with intense interest. They 
made their way at once to the captain's 
cabin, where they remained for at least a 
quarter of an hour. 

When they returned to the deck they 
came face to face with Mr. Gordon Black. 
He was smoking a large cigar and, so far 
from showing any signs of discomfiture, 
accosted the two men and shopk hands 
with them. A slight sense of disappoint- 
ment began to manifest itself among Ihc 
passengers. They were now almost up to 
the landing-stage and nothing had hap- 
pened, 

M r. Gordon Black, whose arrest by (he 
New York police had been looked upon as 
a certainty, remained very much at liberty. 
The two detectives were talking to no one 
nor showing any signs of imminent action. 
Tt seemed, too, as though the murderer of 
Mr. Blessing were to walk off the ship un- 
molested. 

Then there was a little commotion at the 
companion way. Two of the stewards 
emerged, carrying a steamer-chair upon 
which Dr. Browning was stretched out. 
He was wearing a shore-going hat, and, 
though his appearance was ghastly, he was 
doing his best to exchange farewells with 
those of the passengers whom he passed. 

His chair was set down close to the 
gangway and within a few feet of the de- 
tectives. At that moment Brooke strolled 
op. He pointed to the chair. 

" I give that man in charge, officer," he 
said to (he nearer detective, 4< for the mur- 
der of William Blessing on this boat/ 1 

Brooke had spoken without raising his 
voice in the least, but his words bad been 
perfectly distinct. What followed seemed 
nothing short of miraculous. 

With a single bound Browning was at 
the side of the ship. He sent sprawling 
a passenger who inadvertently barred his 
path, and a seaman who made an instinc- 



tive movement toward him he tripped up 
with a dexterity which was simply amazing. 

They saw him for a moment and heard 
a splash. Then every one rushed to the 
side of the ship. 

t£ Your man, right enough," Brooke re- 
marked to the detective. 

£< That's Tim, sure," was the prompt re- 
ply. " I wish to God I'd believed it, and 
we wouldmt have bungled the jobi t! 

The stenmer was within forty yards of 
the dock, and the only open space around 
was the space which had been left for her 
to clear. Two sailors dived, and a dozen 
boats were in the water within five min- 
utes. Nevertheless, the passengers were 
obliged to disembark without learning 
what had become of their late steamer 
companion. 

VIII 

Constance arrived punctually at the 
Waldorf on the following morning* Brooke 
led her to the table which he had reserved 
ant] watched the color stream into her 
cheeks as she bent over the roses which 
were lying by her plate. 

11 Well, 1 ' he announced cheerfully, (< Tve 
ordered luncheon — all manner of weird 
dishes, with just one or two we are sure 
of. 1 didn't order champagne because I 
thought you'd prefer that for dinner." 

" What do you mean?" she asked, half 
indignantly. 

" Never mind," he replied. " I can see 
you are bubbling over with questions. 
Read the papers this morning?" 

She shook her head. 

" I've been too busy," 

" Then Til have to tell you a few facts 
first/' he said. "The whole affair hinges 
around the great struggle between Gordon 
Black and Seth Pry or. Black stepped over 
the line a bit and had to leave the country. 
The documents which would have in- 
criminated him were in England. 

" Blessing went over, as Pry or s agent, 
to buy them. Our little friend, Dr. Brown- 
ing, who has a dozen aliases, and who is 
more wanted by the New York police than 
any other man on earth, was also on to the 
game, only what he wanted was to steal 
the papers. Very well. Blessing gets them. 
Gordon Black, acting on a hint he received 
from New York, sails for home. 

" Dr. Browning — Tim, the New York 
police call him — books on the same 
steamer. Tim murders Blessing and gets 
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THlIY SAW 1HM FOR 
A MOMENT AND 
THEN HEARD A 
SPLASH 



the documents. Having got 
he tries to think out the safest 
way to make use of them. Blessing 
was murdered outside his door. On 
the whole, it is safer for him to land 
in Xew York without those documents 
in his possession. 
"He pitches on the most ingenuous- 
looking of his fellow passengers and hands 
them over to me to take care of. One or 
two little things about, the man. however, 
during the last few days, gave me to think, 
as one says. I watched him like a lynx 
for the last twenty- four hours and was con- 
vinced that he was shamming. The rest is 
obvious/ 1 

" And what about Mr. Gordon Black?" 
she asked. 
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" Therein,'* Brooke replied, ' lies the 
humor of the situation, if one can use such 
a word at all in connection with the affair. 
The two great /actions headed by Black 
and Seth Pryor made peace one day last 
week. The documents for which our little 
friend hoped to get a million dollars, and 
for which Mr. Black had actually bid 
twenty-five thousand pounds, are value- 
less. Quite a dramatic little business, 
wasn't it?" 

" What au<jut the note which you saw 
Mr. Gordon Black receive on deck?" 

" That was from Browning, although he 
didn't sign it," Brooke explained. 4< It 
was just, a little reminder that those docu- 
ments were still in existence." 

"There isn't anything in life," she said 
softly 3 " so wonderful as to realize these 
things going on around you; to watch 
other people and wonder what secrets they 
are carrying about with them." 

" I'm glad you feel like that," Brooke 
answered, i: because that sort of thing is a 
bit of a hobby of mine, too. Found an- 
other post vet?" 

" Not yet." 

" I offer you one, 1 ' he declared, filling 
her glass with hock. u Secretary, com- 
panion, and — " 

She put out her hand, checking him, as 
if his words had smitten her with poignant 
edge, 

" No, no," she pleaded, her soft eyes ap- 
pealing to him sorrowfully; " wait, please 
wait!" 

He lapsed into thoughtful silence. Per- 
haps he was pushing the matter rather 
indelicately, somewhat hastily. So he 
reasoned, after a minute's cogitation. Bet- 
ter wait, indeed, than ruin it all. 

"You had joined Blessing," said he 



slowly, looking at her with frank direct- 
ness, " and meant to help him in his de- 
tective work," 

She nodded, the flush of excitement, due 
to the crisis which she had staved off, 
brightening her cheeks and lips. Brooke 
wanted to kiss her. He wanted to tell her 
so. But it might be wiser— of course it 
would be wiser — to wait. 

He leaned his elbows on the table, talk- 
ing across to her confidentially. " What 
do you say to a partnership — business— 
with me as the other member of the firm?" 
he suggested. i£ Let's open a detective 
bureau in London— there's a world of work 
waiting — on equal terms," 

She shook her head. u I have no capital 
for such a venture," said she. " I must 
stay here and fight." 

" You have your brains and your type- 
writer," said he, his face glowing with the 
heat of his new idea. " You can ? t remain 
here friendless, with no business connec- 
tion, you know. Say that you'll put your 
typewriter and business experience against 
my capital and join the venture," 

iv There's a great field — with your well- 
known talent as a business asset," she ad- 
mitted, catching some of his fire, 

" Then let's call it done!" he exclaimed. 
i; Well return by the next steamer, and 1 11 
have you near me, at least, while I — " he 
caught himself, his face paling, as if afraid. 

11 While you?" she smiled. 

" Wait," said he. 

She offered her hand. "A strictly 
business partnership, Mr. Brooke," she 
blushed. And you must promise me not 
to mention — not to — to — " There was a 
supplication almost painful in her solemn 
eyes. 

" I'll wait," said he. 



